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We^  who  are  less  benefited  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Union  by  a hiyh  protective 
tariff,  are  asked  to  stand  each  session  by  the  duties  which  the  East  formulates;  and  when  we 
a^k  that  our  Milver  9«liall  be  al^o  proteeled,  we  are  called  speculators. — 
Edward  O.  Wolcott,  Republican  Senator  from  Colorado,  June  18,  1890 

**  We  believe  that  by  the  expenditure  of  $40,000  $50,000  the  ^mrds  of  Trade  of 

Chicago  and  New  York,  and  even  of  old  goldite  ^ston,  could  be  made  to  pass  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  give  full  recognition  to  silver.  The  silver  committee,  who  are  working^ 
for  remonetization,  think  that  with  a small  amount  of  money,  used  this  year  right  away, 
they  could  bring  such  a pressure  behind  Congre^  and  the  President  next  winter  as  to  secure 
the  needed  legislation.  That  lesi^latioii  would  make  to  llie  men  who 
produce  silver  in  this  territory  a difference  of  000,000  per  year,’*^ 
— Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Mine  Owners’  Organ),  April  30,  1891. 

As  * American  production,'  would  he  hare  equal  anxiety  to  advance  the  price  of  iron, 
wool  and  coppei\  by  demaMing,  ashe  does  in  the  case  of  silver,  that  the  Cii«»vertiiiieni 
shall  purchase  and  hold  forever  the  whole  annual  product  ? Hon. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  June  2d,  1890. 

“ Any  owner  of  * * * silver  bullion,  not  too  base  for  the  operations  of  the  mint, 
may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States  in  amounts  of  not  less  value  than 
$1(W.00,  to  be  coined  into  standard  dollars,  for  his  benefit,  without  charge;  * * 

provided  further,  that  all  silver  bullion,  not  the  prodnet  of  tlie 
mines,  mills  or  smelters  ofllie  I'nited  dilates,  ^ * sliull  he  subjeet 
to  a mint  charge,  * * * wliieh  eliarge  shall  be  equal  to  the  dft- 
fereiiee  between  the  market  value  of  said  silver  bullion  at  l^ondon, 
l:Iii|tlaiid,at  the  time  of  its  deposit  and  the  eoinag;e  value  thereoP\ — 
Substitute  for  the  Free  Coinage  Bill,  which  the  silver  leaders  proposed  just  as  the  bill 
was  expected  to  be  put  on  its  jinal  passage.  i 

“ First. — To  limit  free  coinage  to  silver  produced  in  the  United  States.  This  could 
[ be  done  by  levyiiifs  a prohibitive  tariff  on  imported  silver,” — **A 
Suggestion,”  by  Russell  B.  Harrison’s  lUusirated  Newspaper,  June  20tb,  1891. 
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SILVER  A €0!9i:?IODITr 


Silver  is  a limited  and  u<?eful  commodity.  As  such  it  has  value.  Like  all  other  useful 
commodities  its  value  d«  pends  upon  supply  and  demand,  when  competition  in  buying 
and  selling  is  free.  The  supply  of  silver  depends  upon  its  cost  of  production, 
and  is  limited  by  such  cost ; and  in  turn  the  price  of  silver  determines  whether  it  is 
profitable  for  the  silver  producer  to  continue  his  mining  operations  or  to  stop  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  of  silver  depends  upon  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and  its 
market  price.  But  back  of  and  controlling  the  demand  and  the  price  is  the  cost  of 
getting  the  other  commodities  which  can  take  the  place  of  silver  in  consumption  and 
which  will  be  used  for  silver  if  the  price  of  silver  rises  too  high.  This  fact  is  true  of 
other  commodities  as  well.  When  copper  ruled  at  11  cents  per  pound  and  lower  it  was 
largely  iLsed  in  architectural  work  and  decoration  a.s  a substitute  for  sheet  iron,  but  re- 
cently when  the  price  rose  over  fifty  per  cent,  its  use  for  such  purposes  was  discontinued. 
Silver  is.  therefore,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  which  affect  other  commodities,  as  iron, 
copp<*r,  tin.  leather,  wool,  etc.  It  is  bought  and  sold  as  a commodity  at  so  much  per 
ounce  ; its  price  fluctuates  as  does  that  of  other  commodities  from  w'eek  to  week  and 
from  peri  >d  to  |>eriod.  As  one  commodity  may  fluctuate  more  in  price  than  another,  so 
silver  may  be  said  to  fluctuate  more  in  price  than  gold,  for  instance,  and  less  than 
wheat. 

History  is  full  of  instances  showing  that  though  grid  and  silver  have  from  the  first 
l>een  used  as  money,  their  value  has  fluctuated  with  fluctuations  in  supply  and  demand, 
just  as  the  price  of  meat  or  corn  fluctuates  to-day.  In  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  B.  C.,  an  ounce  of  gold  bought  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  but  when  the  pillage  of 
Delphi  occurred  in  317,  B.  C the  supply  of  gold  was  increased  by  10,000  talents,  and 
an  ounce  bought  only  ten  ounces  of  silver.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Rome  when 
C'tBsar  returned  from  Gaul  with  a large  amount  of  gold.  This  new  supply  caused  gold 
to  fall  in  value  with  reference  to  silver,  so  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  wmrth  only  nine 
ounces  of  silver,  whereas  previous  to  that  time  the  proportions  had  been  as  high  as  one 
to  seventeen.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  an  ounce  of  gold  w^as  worth  only  twelve 
ounces  of  silver,  but  the  large  amount  of  silver  from  America  so  lowered  its  price  that 
by  1717  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  in  England  over  15J  ounces  of  silver. 

The  price  of  silver  varies  from  time  to  time  just  as  does  that  of  other  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  the  demand  for  it  to  the  supply.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
fact  tuat  it  is  practically  indestructible,  wears  aw'av  but  slowly,  and  but  little  is  lost, 
the  Mupply— the  whole  Mtoek  in  the  world— depeiid!<  hut  little 
upon  the  annual  prodiietlon.  Asa  result,  an  increase  in  the  demand  would 
not  be  apt  to  produce  other  than  a local  or  temporary  rise  in  price,  except  after  a 
long  term  of  years  ; while  an  increase  in  the  annual  supply  would  long  continue 
l>efore  its  effect  on  the  whole ,ratiss  of  silver  in  existence  would  materially  reduce  its 
price. 

As  a result  of  this,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a fall  m price  of  silver  continuing  for 
years,  is  the  sign  of  the  working  of  permanent  forces,  against  which  no  legislation  can 
have  other  than  a most  temporary  effect.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  our  silver  legislation.  Prom  1S59,  when  an  ounce  of  silver  was 
worth  $1.38  in  gold,  it  steadily  and  sbwly  declined  till  in  1873,  it  was  worth 
$1.29  (or  par  in  our  coinage  with  gold).  By  1878  it  had  declined  to  $1.15, 
when  the  Bland  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month  in 
silver  dollars.  The  decline  seemed  arrested,  and  in  1880  it  was  still  worth  $1.15,  when 
it  steadily  fell  again,  until  in  1888  it  was  worth  less  than  94  cents  per  ounce.  In  that 
year  commenced  agitation  by  mine  owners,  the  buying  up  of  silver  on  their  part  to  relieve 
tlie  market,  and  the  clamor  for  silver  legislation,  until  in  1890  the  mine  owners  secured 
the  passage  of  a bill  by  which  the  j^overnment  tiffreed  to  take  hIx  t ohm  of 
niUer  a day,  and  store  it  so  that  It  should  not  come  on  the  market. 
Under  this  enormous  stimulus,  the  price  of  silver  rose  within  eight  months  from 
cents  to  $1.21  per  ounce  (August  1890).  But  then,  even  in  the  face  of  this  enormous 
“ bulling'’ by  government,  the  price  commenced  to  fall  again;  and,  though  six  tons 
per  day  is  still  taken  from  the  market  by  the  United  States,  the  price  for  the  last  few 
monilu  has  ranged  most  of  the  time  below  98  cents  per  ounce— though  latterly  on  rumors 
that  the  coinage  was  to  be  increased,  and  the  aggressive  renewal  of  the  silver  agitation 
by  the  National  Silver  League  meeting  in  New  York  city,  it  has  gone  above  $1.00  per 
ounce. 

The  following  table  of  silver  prices  for  each  diy  of  1890,  and  for  the  first  five 
montiisof  1891,  illustrates  better  than  can  any  other  explanation,  at  once  the  temp^aty 
speculative  effect  produced  by  legislation  and  the  prosj>ect  of  legislation,  or  how  utterly 
]>nwerles.s  is  such  legislation  to  produce  any  permanent  effect— except  that  of  loading 
u))  the  government  with  useless  silver. 
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Since  there  are  two  uses  to  which  silver  is  put  there  are  two  markets  in  which  it  is 
bought  and  sold.  If  the  miner  of  silver  finds  that  he  can  get  more  for  his  product  by 
coining  or  having  it  coined  into  money  than  in  the  bullion  market  it  is  coined  into 
money.  But  if  silver  is  worth  less  as  coiu  than  as  bullion,  no  more  is  coined  and  what 
had  lieen  coined  already  is  often  remelted  and  sold  as  bullion.  , , 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  proportion  of  the  world’s  present  supply  of  silver  is  in 
coin  and  in  use  in  the  arts,  resiiectively.  Silver  being  current  and  marketab  e as  com 
is  often  put  into  that  shape  at  once,  and,  the  mint  a.ssuring  the  purity  of  the  silver  coins, 
a coined  silver  is  a favorite  resort  of  those  who  wish  to  melt  it  for  use,  .so  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  reallv  used  for  coinage  an  inordinate  proportion  of  ihe  current 
product  is  minted.  Then,  too,  a considerable  part  of  the  silver  coined  each  year  consists 
of  old  pieces  called  in  and  recoined.  The  result  is  that  the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  is 
reallv  niuch  greater  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  used  as  coin  than  the  figures  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  world’s  annual  product  would  indicate.  That  this  isjhe  case  is  ap- 
parent in  the  following  table,  which  shows  that  for  three  years— 1885-188.— more  silver 
was  coined  than  produced. 

^ , Kilograms. . 

Silver  Produced.  Silver  Coined. 

1H85  2,954,766  3,050,158 

jgS 3.027,632  3.004.189 

;;;;;;;;;;;; ; 8.2,59, 144  3.873,553 

The  United  States,  India.  Japan  and  Mexico,  are  the  largest  coiners  of  silver.  The 
countries  of  Europe  coin  silver  into  subsidiary  or  fractional  coins  only,  since  they  have 

now  adopt(^  the  single  standard.  , - ^ « 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  world’s  supply  of  silver  from  Ihrw-fourths  to  five- 
sixths  is  in  shape  other  than  coin.  Silver  may  be  therefore  coxisidered  as  a metal,  one- 
* fifth  of  the  total  production  of  which  is  permanently  used  for  coin  and  four-fifths  m the 
arts.  The  demand  for  the  latter  use  as  compared  with  the  supply,  which  no  legislation 
can  affect,  therefore  constitutes  the  essential  factor  in  fixing  the  permanent  price  of 
silver.  Since,  however,  silver  used  in  the  arts  is  to  so  large  an  extent  in  the  form  of 
articles  of  personal  and  family  use,  which  after  their  first  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
return  but  slowly  to  the  channels  of  trade,  while  the  smaller  amount  in  use  as  com  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation,  disturbance  in  the  supply  of  the  latter,  either  by  increase 
or  decrease,  produce  a more  marked  temporary  effect. 
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HISTORY  OF  OlTl  FSE  OF  SILVER  AS  ]TIOXEY. 


The  making  of  legal  money  by  coining  and  stamping  metals  is  a function  of  govCTn- 
ment  It  is  necessarily  so  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  stability  of  value.  Our 
constitution  provides  that  “ Congress  shall  have  power  to  com  money  and  regulate  the 

value  the  when  the  present  Government  wa.s  formed,  there  was  no  fixed  circulating 
medium  used  in  the  colonies.  In  some  of  the  colonies  accounts  were  based  upon  the 
English  pound  and  shilling,  in  others  on  the  Spam-sli  milled  dollar.  On  the  whole  the 
latter  was  generally  used,  and  on  it  was  based  the  paper  currency  issued,  and  in  which 
it  WM  explcted  the  paper  money  should  be  redeeme.i.  Nothing  was  done  during  the 
existence  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a uniform  monetary  system. 
Men  like  Robert  Morris  urged  the  establishment  of  a system  of  coinage  based  on  silver 
'alone  because  they  did  not  think  that  both  gold  and  silver  could  be  used  on  an  equal 
footing  the  ratio  of  value  being  never  constant  but  always  varying.  Others,  like 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  favored  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver.  Hami  ton  preferred 
the  use  of  gold  to  silver,  but  was  inclined  to  believe  that  both  metals  could  be  used  on 
an  equal  footing.  He  therefore  favored  a double  standard,  while  Morris  preferred  a 

Hamilton’s  plan  prevailed,  and  Congress,  in  1792,  established  the  doiible  standard 
of  coinage  with  the  dollar  as  the  unit.  The  dollar  consisted  of  3 . U4  grams  of  pure 
silver  or  'Ah  grains  of  pure  gold,  on  the  basis  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth 
exactly  15  ounces  of  silver  in  the  bullion  market.  Hamiltou  did  not  take  tbe  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  this  was  true  or  not,  but  guessed  at  it  His  guess  was  found  to  be 
nearly  correct.  No  gold  dollars  were  coined,  but  the  eagle  or  ten  dollar  piece  was  made 
the  bLis  of  the  gold  coinage.  The  silver  coins  less  than  one  dollar  contained  a propor- 
tionate amount  of  pure  silver  with  the  dollar  piece,  that  is,  two  half  dollars,  four  quaiter 
dollars,  ten  ten  cent  pieces  and  twenty  five  cent  pi^es,  contained  3<1M  grams  of  pure 
sUver  Coinage  was  made  free,  so  that  anyone  having  3HJ4  grams  of  silver  or 
grains  of  goldfcould  sell  them  to  the  mint  and  get  in  exchange  a silver  dollar  or  a gold 

eagle.  United  States  produced  no  silver,  and  all  that  was  used  came 

from  Mexico,  Spain  and  South  America  as  bullion  and  coin.  The  new'  system  worked 
well  for  a time  until  it  was  found  that  silver  was  worth  more  as  com  than  as  bullion, 
as  the  following  table  .shows,  which  gives  the  average  number  of  ounces  of  silver  required 
to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold  in  each  year. 


Years. 


Ounces. 


15.00 

15.37 

15.55 

15.65 

15.41 

15.59 

15.74 

15.68 

15.46 

15.26 

15.41 


Years. 


Ounces, 


I 


5.41 

5.70 

5.52 

5.43 

16.08 

15.96 

15.77 

15.53 

16.11 

16.25 

15.04 


Ounces. 


15.26 
15.28 
15.11 
15.35 
15. S3 
5.62 
,5.95 
5.80 
15.84 
15.82 
15.70 


Ounces. 


15.76 

15.74 

15.78 

15.78 

15.82 

16.72 

15.73 
15.93 


Almost  immediately  after  the  double  standard  went  info  effect  it  was  found  that 
silver  was  more  valuable  as  coin  than  as  bullion.  Even  in  1 i9S,  for  instance,  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  buy  in  the  market  15.55  ounces  of  silver,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
1^55  ounces  of  silver  would  buy  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  at  the  mint  only  15  ounces  of 

silver  were  reouircd  to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Under  th(^  circumstances  the  man  who  had  100  ounces  of  gold  would  go  into  the 
bullion  market  and  buy  1555  ounces  of  silver,  1500  ounces  of  which  he  could  take  to 
the  mint  and  have  coined  into  |1, 939.39,  with  which  he  would  buy  gold  wherever  he 
could  find  it  He  might,  for  instance,  offer  a dry  goods  merchant  a small  premium  on 
all  the  gold  eagles  the  latter  received  from  his  customers,  for  most  people  do  not  con- 
sider or  even  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  the  ten  dollars  in  gold  they  hold  in  one 
hS  is  worth  more  than  the  ten  silver  dollars  they  hold  in  the  other.  In  this  way  the 
money  broker,  as  he  who  buys  and  sells  money  is  called,  finds  that  he  has  made  by  his 

transaction  55  ounces  of  silver,  or  over  |71. 

It  was  found  that  Just  this  thing  took  place,  and  soon  no  gold 
coln^v^  found  In  circulation  In  the  Fnlled  States.  And  that  though 
the  act  of  1792  was  intended  to  establish  a double  standard,  it  really  established 
singlfsSndard  ^silver,  just  the  one  Robert  Morris  wanted.  This  turning  of  gold  com 
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into  bullion  and  silver  bullion  into  coin,  got  so  profitable  that  in  1805  the  coining  of 
^silver  dollars  was  stopped.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  that  silver  had  fallen  in  value  as  a 
result  of  increased  production.  From  1760  to  1780  the  world's  annual  production  of 
silver  was  8^  times  that  of  gold  in  amount.  But  from  1781  to  1800  it  was  49|,  and 
from  1801  to  1810  5J^  times  that  of  gold.  Hence  its  fall  in  value  with  reference  to 

in  1834  a change  took  place.  Previous  to  this  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  - 
■coinage  was  as  1 to"l5.  By  the  act  of  1834,  however,  this  ratio  was  changed  to  1 to  16.  ~ 

No  change  was  made  in  the  silver  dollar,  which  still  continued  to  contain  37U  grains  of 
pure  silver,  but  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  from  247^  grains  to  ^ ; I 

^33,  so  that  the  ratio  e-stablished  was  about  1 to  16  (exactly  1 to  16.012).  But  in  the  3 '7 
market  an  ounce  of  gold  brought  only  15.7.  So  that  by  this  act  silver  was  worth  less  in  # 

coin  than  in  bullion,  and  gold  more  in  coin  than  in  bullion,  and  as  a result,  though  coin-^,;^  ^ £ 

ao-e  was  still  free,  silver  began  at  once  to  go  out  of  circulation,  since  it  was  worth  more  * ; 
in  the  bullion  market  than  at  the  mint.  At  the  same  time  gold  took  its  place  in  circula- 
tion.  eireclUe  flih  law  that  iii  and  not  a »liig:ie 

!*llver  4lollar  was  coined  /'GSfo 

la  18')3  another  change  was  made  in  our  coinage  laws.  Previous  to  1853  the  silver 
coins  of  denominations  less  than  a dollar  were  full  legal  tender,  and  contained  as  much 
silver  proportionately  as  did  the  dollar.  The  act  reduced  the  number  of  grains  of  pure 
silver  in  these  coins  to  345|  per  dollar’s  worth,  that  is,  the  half  dollar,  which  before  con- 
lained  185.625  grains,  was  made  to  contain  172.8.  This  made  their  coinage  value  ^ 

greater  th  in  their  bullion  value,  and  theiefore,  no  one  could  make  a profit  by  melting 
them.  At  the  sa  ne  time  tbe  law  permitting  free  coinage  was  repealed  with  reference  to  ^ 
them.  No  meniiou  was  made  in  the  act  of  the  silver  dollar,  in  fact  it  was  worth  too 
much  as  luiliion  to  slay  in  circulation.  Very  few  were  coined,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  had  long  disappeared  from  sight.  No  change  was  made  by  this  act  in  the 
coinaije  r dio  which  still  undervalued  silver.  ^ ^ 

By  1853  the  new  sources  of  the  supply  of  gold  had  so  far  affected  its  suppl}'  that  its 
price  began  to  fall,  and  this  in  turn  decreased  the  amount  of  silver  needed  to  buy  an  ^ 

ounce  of  g<dd,  and  in  that  way  still  further  increased  the  disproportion.  By  1862  gold  a 

had  fallen  in  value  at  least  9 per  cent.,  and  probably  15  per  cent.  This  had  a tendency 
to  decrea'^e  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin  still  more.  JFrom  1834  down  to  1878  ^ere  was  no  \ 

thought  of  a double  standard. 

From  1862  to  1878  our  money  was  paper,  and  this  period,  therefore,  can  be  passed 
over  in  our  consideration  of  tbe  use  of  silver  as  coin.  One  change,  however,  was  made 
before  1878  in  regard  to  silver.  The  act  of  1873  prescribed  which  coins  should  be 
coined  from  silver ; these  were  the  trade  dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar  and 
dime.  \o  uientioii  %va§  made  of  llie  jiilver  dollar.  It  liad  been  en- 
tirely fortfoilen,  for  It  bad  been  out  of  eireiilation  over  a quarter 
of  a eentury.  By  the  act  of  June,  1874,  it  wus  provided  that  all  the  silver  coins  of 
the  Unit^  States  should  be  limited  in  legal  tender  power  to  sums  not  exceeding  $5.00 
in  one  payment. 

Briefly  summarized,  therefore,  the  act  of  1792  created  a single  standard  of  silver 
instead  of  a double  standard,  as  was  Hamilton’s  intention  ; the  act  of  1834  established 
the  gold  standard  by  arbitrarily  undervaluing  silver  in  the  coinage  ; tbe  act  of  1853  con- 
tinued the  gold  standard  by  not  changing  the  coinage  ratio,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
subsidiary  all  our  fractional  silver  currency.  The  act  of  1873  in  effect  prescribed  that 
no  more  silver  dollars  should  be  coined  ; and  the  act  of  1874  demonetized  by  depriving 
of  their  legal  tender  power  the  silver  dollars  which  were  in  existence,  none  of  which 
however,  were  in  sight. 

In  1878  a new  law  touching  the  use  of  silver  as  money,  known  as  the  Bland  Act, 
was  passed.  This  act  providea  for  the  compulsory  purchase  and  coinage  into  silver 
dollars  of  at  least  $2,000,000.  and  not  over  $4,000,000,  worth  of  silver  per  month. 

Under  its  provisions  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purchased  no  more  silver  per  month 
than  he  w’as  required  to  do  by  the  law.  From  1878  to  June  30,  1890,  the  Treasury 
Department  bought  and  coined  under  this  act  $369,426,466. 

A later  silver  act,  taking  effect  August  14,  1890,  provided  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  per  month,  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  market  price,  provided  that  that  price  shall  not  exceed  $1.00  per  371i  grains  of 
pure  silver.  At  least  2,000,000  ounces  are  to  be  coined  each  month  until  July  1, 

1891,  after  which  there  is  to  be  coined  only  so  much  as  may  be  needed  to  redeem 
the  treasury  notes  w'hich  are  issued  in  payment  of  the  silver  purchased  whenever 
they  shall  be  presented  for  payment.  According  to  the  provisions  ot  this  act,  as 
long  as  the  market  price  of  silver  remains  at  or  below  $1.00  per  37H  grains,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  continue  to  buy  all  tne  silver  bullion  offered  to  him 
for  sale  to  the  extent  of  54,000,000  ounces  per  year,  24,000,000  ounces  of  which  are  to 
be  coined  into  $31,030,303.  the  remainder  purchased  to  be  stored  in  the  form  of 
bullion  in  the  Treasury  vaults  till  called  for,  for  use  in  redeeming  the  notes  issued  in 
payment  for  It. 
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SIL^W.U  PROOUCTIOX  A\D  PRICED 


The  following  table  shows  the  world's  production  of  silver  in  troy  ounces  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.  The  Uniteil  States  produces  over  one-third  of 
the  whole  supply,  the  remainder  being  produced  chiefly  by  Mexico,  South  America  and 
Germany. 

World  except  U.  S.  Total  World. 

Year,  Ounces.  U.  S.  Ounces.  Ounces. 

51,710,827  39  916,733  91,626,560 

lfc«6 53,861,860  39.452,583  93,314,443 

1887  65,868,010  41.275,938  97,143,967 

1888  64,394,589  45  792,081  110,186,670 

1889  74,769,000  50.000,000  124,769,000 

1890  78,180,000  54.500,000  132  680,000 


U.  8.  PKODUCTION  OP  SIIWER 


Market  Value 
per  pure  ounce. 


1.3818 

1.3517 

1.33261 

1.34625 

1.34495 

1.35495 

1.33803 

1.33944 

1.82711 

1.32574 

1.32486 

1.32711 

1.32574 

1.32160 

1.29833 

1.27782 

1 .24623 

1.15587 

1.20111 

1.1518^ 

1.12304 

I. 14493 
i.imo 

J.  13122 
1.10794 
1.10986 
1.06553 

.99428 

.97782 

.93955 

.93575 

1.05 


HOW  SILVER  “ PROTECTED 


During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  silver  fell  very  little  in  value  in  gold 
prices.  Lpon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  so  much  gold  was 
thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  that  by  1862  it  had  fallen  at  least  9 per  cent.,  and 
probably  nearly  15  per  cent,  (according  to  Prof.  Jevons)  in  value.  This  had  a tendency 
to  restore  the  price  of  silver  to  its  old  basis.  Measured  in  gold,  silver  rose  considerably 
in  value.  With  the  increased  production  of  gold,  however,  came  an  increased  demand 
for  it  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  gold  begt  n to  flow  to  the 
French  mint  and  to  replace  silver  in  the  French  coinage  from  natural  causes.  A 
short  time  later  Germany  decided  to  change  from  a mixed  silver  and  paper  coinage  to- 
the  gold  standard.  All  the  other  important  silver  nations  of  Europe  soon  followed  her 
example. 


Years. 

Pure  Silver 
produced. 

Coinage  Value 

Market  Value.  1 

Ounces. 
77  844 

tiOO  000 

1 

• IHA  Qr*4 

116  016 

150  000 

1*;A  filfi 

1 546  8*75 

2 000  000 

2,061,381 

A AfiF;  ^fii 

3 480  469 

4 500  OCO 

6 574  219 

8 500  000 

fi  noA 

8 507  813 

11  000  000 

1 1 .1  4 0 KC/I 

8 701  172 

1 1 250  0(K) 

7 734  375 

lO  000  000 

in  Q-sii  AQ 1 

10  441  306 

13  500  000 

1Q  Q44Q 

9 281  250 

12  000  000 

10  r^oi 

9 281  250 

12  000  000 

12,295,520 

12  375  (KX) 

16  000  000 

17  789  063 

23  000  000 

9?l  fi7-> 

22  236  8^i8 

9H  7.50  non 

‘XI  >%01 

27  65(»  891 

35,750,000 
37  300  000 

5)5  QOQ 

28.849  872 

QfLi  tLi*i 

24  539  265 

31  727  560 

nn  ran 

29  996  239 

38,7^3,016 
89  793  573 

*t7i  rrKQ 

30  777  842 

516  QA7  57Q 

35  022  321 

45  281  385 

Afi  990  A-i(\ 

31  565  633 

40  812  132 

9.4  Ufil  06Q 

30  319  436 

39  200  000 

0 4^  OO  1 ^ 4rOO 

51.1  71S  100 

33  257  813 

43  000  000 

S7  A67  TOa 

36  1 96  875 

46  800  000 

^ 1 ^ « 1 
df)  aiA  AOl 

35  732  813 

46  2<N)  000 

90  *;Qn  ir'ft 

37  743  750 

48  800  000 

J1  871  4(V7 

39  909  375 

51  600.000 

40  50.1  aoR 

39  445  313 

51  000  000 

5)Q  010  085 

41,268  305 

53  357  000 

iA  9*\0  0^.4 

45,792  682 

59  206  700 

4.3  004  514 



^ 000  000 

fUa  <164 

iK  7V1  onn 



54  500  000 

7n  4ft4  R45 

v/i  ,g*mj,UUU 

SILVER  AND  PROTECTION. 
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The  results  of  this  change  in  policy  affected  the  price  of  silver  in  a two  fold  way. 
The  mint  market  for  silver  was  largely  contracted  by  stopping  free  coinage  and  by  ces- 
i^tion  from  further  purchases  on  the  part  of  European  governments.  At  the  same  time 

suPDly  of  silver  in  the  bullion  market  was  largely  increased  by  the  acc^ion  of  laige 
nuantities  of  silver  formerly  used  as  coin  and  now  remelted  into  bullion.  These  changes 
in  the  relations  of  supply  and  market  demand  are  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the 

^"‘^It’ias  n^ot  until  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  became  very  prominent  in  the  seven- 
ties that  silver  producers  sought  ‘ protection”  by  governmental  action.  Bill  after  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  either  for  the  free  comap 
3 forced  legal  tender  of  silver  at  37U  grains  per  $1.  or  for  the  purcha^  of  silver  by 
the  National  Government  for  coinage  purposes.  All  arrived  at  the  same  point  the  use  of 
ffovernment  funds,  raised  by  taxation  of  the  people,  in  the  purchase  of  silver,  this  in  order 
to  create  an  unnatural  market,  and  thus  to  arrest  further  fall  in  its  price. 

The  Bland  Act  of  1878  was  a silver  protective  measure  m that  it  provided  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  of  at  least  $24,000,000  worth  of  silver 

^hat  a temijorary  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  was  procured,  or  rather  tp  fall  in  value 
was  retarded  by  the  Bland  Act.  was  admitted  by  the  leader  of  the  silver  paity  m 
Congress,  Senator  Teller,  as  the  following  colloquy  shows  : ‘ Senator  Blair-  If,  as  the 
Senator  claims,  free  coinage  wmuld  put  silver  up  to  par,  why  would  not  the  pinap  of 
$2,000,000  a month  put  it  up  .some  ? ” Senator  Teller — " Two  millions  a month  did  put 

^^his'^w^'oidy^temporary.  That  the  price  was  still  controlled  by  the  whole  Pmpnt 
of  silver  in  existence,  is  proved  by  the  lower  fall  in  price  since  than  befoie  the  Bland 

"^'^’^^The  new  silver  law  ♦ approved  July  14,  1800,  provides  for  the  purcha.se  of  4,500,000 
ouncL  abrn  e of  silver  per  month,  or  nearly  8.000,000  ounces  more 

than  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  in  1888. 

‘‘Th«»  new  silver  law  is  infinitely  better  for  the  silver  producer  tlian  the  old  one,  for  the  rea^n 
that  it  JivL  an  American  market  for  the  entire  American  silver  produced.  Under  the  new  law  the 
f^v^ernment  is  obliged  to  buy  monthly  4.50<',000  fine  ounces  of  ^.ilver,  or  about  the  entire  monthly  pro- 
duction of  all  the  mines  in  the  United  States.  The  immediate  result  of  this  bill,  as  was  anticipated  is 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  silver."— A't-aw.t  Leslie  s Newspaper,  A ugust  IbdO. 

Such  in  truth  was  the  purpose  of  the  men  who  formulated  and  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  silver  law.  It  wa«  to  provide  a market  for  »"'’er  by 
artitieialiy  ereating  one  at  pnblie  expense.  By  this  law  the  Treas- 
ury must  buy  54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ye^,  which  ^y  19^  ^11  make 
540  000  000  ounces  of  silver  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  only  24,000,000  ounces 
of  which  will  lie  coined.  Even  with  this  stimulus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pnce  has  been 
raised  but  temporarily,  and  is  now  hut  liule,  if  any,  higher  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  when  the  late  great  increase  in  demand  by  the  development  of  silver  uses  m 
the  arts-due  largely  to  the  fall  in  price  of  silver— is  taken  into  account.  These  uses  are 
admittedly  not  now  increasing  faster  than  the  increase  in  supply  ; so  that  there  seems  no 
hope  of  any  large  or  permanent  increase  in  the  price  of  silver.  On  the  contrary,  it  bids 
fair  to  decline  slowly  until  its  decline  is  accelerated  by  the  cessation  of  government  aid, 
or  turned  into  a plunge  by  the  government  disposing  of  its  surplus  silver. 


TIIK  ni\K  OIVMIKS’  <;RAI{  for  ‘ PROTE4  TIO\.” 

In  1890. 

That  the  object  and  effect  of  the  Silver  Bill  is  “ protection,”  and  not  a question  of 
currency  was  promptly  recognized.  Said  Senator  Morrill  of  \ermont  . 

“ The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Teller)  said  ; ‘ I desire  to  disclaim  for  rnywlf 
any  anx^ty  or  any  special  interest  in  advancing  the  pnce  of  Amencan  silver,  save  and  except  that 
it  is  an  Sn\-an  prodlwtion.’  As'  American  pro'iuction,’  would  he  have  equal  anxiety  to  aOvance 
the  price  of  iron,  wool  and  copper,  bv  demanding,  as  he  does  in  the  ca.se  of  silver,  t hat  I he  Govern- 
meiitsliall  purchase  and  hold  forever  the  whole  aipuial  prodarel  f Itisdemanded 
for  silver  "he  Senate  says.  • in  the  interests  of  humanity,  civilization,  and  of  the  whole  humaa 
i-Me  ’ • • WTien  Frederick  the  Great  was  once  about  to  seize  and  annex  an  adjoining  province. 


* Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiz-es  of  the  United  States  of  A merica  in  Congress 
assembled  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  purchase,  from  tune  to  time, 
sUve“  aggregate  amount  of  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  ounces,  or  so  much 

therwf  as  ^ offeml  in  each  month,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for 
three  hundred  and  seventv-one  and  twenty-five  hundredths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in 
pav^e..rfo?  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasurv  notes  of  the  United  Stotes,  to  be  preparea  by 
the  S^remrv  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations,  not  leas  than  one  diUlar  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the 
p^-ovisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  m the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 

priat^d. 
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be  directed  liis  minister  to  prepare  a proper  proclamation  setticf?  forth  his  purpose.  Whereupon  the 
minister  began  one  by  saying,  ‘ In  the  name  of  (}od Stop  : Stop  1 ’ said  Frederick.  * and  strike  out 
all  alM>ut  Goil  and  say,  Frederick  wants  another  province." 

I think  the  niliier«  of  Colorado  will  also  Mrlke  out  all  about  Gody  aud 

say,  ‘‘  We  %%  aiit  or  40jt  more  profit,” 

Said  the  junior  Senator,  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wolcott  : 

We,  who  are  less  benefited  than  any  other  portion  of  the  I nion  by  a high  protective  tariff,  are 
asked  to  stand  each  session  by  the  duties  which  the  East  formulntes,  and  when  we  ask  that  our 
sliver  Mhall  alAO  be  protecfed^  and  have  behind  us  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  are  called  st^eculators,  and  told  that  our  ideas  are  those  of  a 
dissatisfied  and  visionary  people.'’ 


John  Sherman,  ex  Secretary  of. the  Treasury,  said  a the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  Silver  bill.  June  5lh,  1890. 


**  X admit  that  prices  for  agricultural  productions  have  bei*n  abnormally  low,  and  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  StaU^s  have  suffered  greiatly  from  this  cause.  But  this  depression  of  prices  is  easily 
accountcKl  for  by  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  agricultural  production,  the  wonderful  development 
of  agriouitural  implements,  the  opening  of  vast  regions  of  newrnd  fertile  fields  in  the  West,  the  re- 
duced cost  of  transportation,  the  doubling  of  the  miles  of  railroad  and  the  quadrupling  capacity  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboats  for  transporation.  and  the  lie  w'  fuiigled  forma  of  triiata  and  com- 
binations w'liich  monopolize  nearly  all  the  produrtlona  of  the  farina  and  w ork- 
ahopa  of  our  country*  reducing  the  price  to  the  prodiicera  and  In  aoine  caaea  lii- 
creaalng  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  ^lUl  these  causi^  co-operate  to  reduce  prices  of  farm 
products.  No  one  of  them  can  be  traced  to  an  insufficient  currency,  now  larger  in  amount  in 
proportion  to  popnilation  thanever  before  in  our  liistory.'" 

It  la  a fact  that  there  has  been  a constant  Increase  of  currency.  It  is  a fact 
which  must  l>e constantly  borne  in  mind.  If  any  evils  now  exist  such  as  have  been  so  often  stated, 
such  as  failing  prices,  increased  mortgages,  contentious  l>et  veen  capital  and  labor,  decreasing 
value  of  silver,  increased  relative  value  of  gold  they  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause 
than  our  insufficimt  supply  t>f  circulation,  for  not  only  has  the  circulation  increase'!  in  these 
twelve  years  8)  percent,  w'hile  our  population  has  only  incre.ised  35  per  cent.,  but  it  has  all  been 
maintained  at  the  gold  standard,  which,  it  is  plain,  has  been  greatly  advanced  in  purchasing  power. 
If  the  value  of  money  is  tested  by  its  amount,  bv  numerals,  according  to  the  favorite  iheorj’  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Jones')  then  surely  we  ought  to  l)e  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity,  for  these 
numerals  have  increased  in  tw'elve  vearsfrom  $8l)5,00i^.00()to  $1,4' >5,000, 000  in  October  last,  and  to  1,420,- 
000,000  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  Tliis  simple  fact  dist>ose8  of  the  claim  that  insufficient  currency  is 
the  cause  of  the  woes,  real  and  imaginary,  that  have  been  depicted,  and  compels  us  to  look  to  other 
causes  for  the  evils  complaine<l  of.*' 

While  only  two  days  j'lrevious,  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  had  demonstrated  more 
fully  and  in  detail  lliuL  there  was  no  need  of  currency  : 


“ It  is  uot  the  wage  earners  that  are  idle  so  much  as  that  capital  in  vast  amounts  are  dormant 
and  unemployed,  and  that  the  interest  to  obtained  thereon  has  probably  never  been  lower  than  for 
the  past  year,  a.s  at  the  Clearing-house  at  Boston,  it  was  (when  noticed  by  me  last)  barely  2^  to  3 per 
cent.  The  imlividual  deposits  in  all  of  our  national  banks,  September  12, 1873,  were  $522,685,503,  but  on 
September  ;iOth,  1H.S9,  they  were  $l,475.!67,500  ; and  this  prodigious  increase  was  largely  in  the  country 
bank«,  where  such  deposits  ha«  I risen  at  the  same  dates  from  $183,107,798  to  the  sum  of  $783,839,749. 
showing  conclusively  that  there  is  no  general  lack  of  money  for  any  legitimate  use.  And  yet  silver 
enthusiasts  to  inspire  confidence,  assure  us  that  if  the  (iovernniont  will  only  fabricate  cheaper  money 
bv  the  hundred  millions,  money  will  be  in  demand,  everybody  will  then  want  it.  and  that  it  will  com- 
mand higher  rates  of  interest  The  policy  is  recommended,  if  by  nothing  else  by  poetry  ; 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  silver  spring. 

There  .shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

The  fact  as  disclose<l  by  the  tabulated  statement  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  of  the  great  increase  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  pap*  r currency  in  circulation  since  the  act 
of  1873,  nos  not  been  referre<i  to  by  any  one  of  the  silver-tongued  orators,  but  instead  the  evils  of  con- 
traction of  the  money  in  circulation  have  been  portrayed  in  the  blackest  colors  in  spite  of  facts  show- 
ing a large  expansion.  1 think  the  public  will  be  nither  astoni8he<i  to  learn  from  the  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary,*  that  not  only  has  there  been  no  contra<‘tion  of  the  currency,  but  it  has  been 
actually  doubled  in  amount  from  June  30,  1873,  to  June  30.  1889  ; the  total  money,  exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  legal  tender  certificates,  at  the  period  latest  nan  ed  being  $1.666,0t)5  420,  while  m 18'^  it 
was  only  $831,316,337.  Our  p^jpulation  has  not  doubled,  but  the  money  in  circulation  has  more  than 
doubled. 

In  1891. 

But  the  plans  of  Iho  mine  owners  to  secure  proUsction  **  were  not  fully  developed 
until  the  last  session  of  the  51st  Congress.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  The 
Sub-Treasury  ” system  silver  law  of  1890  had  pernitted  the  speculators  to  make 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  temporary  raise  thus  caused  ; and  many  mine  owners  had  uu- 
ioadfxl  their  mining  stocks  on  ihe  public.  But  all  had  not  done  so  ; and  those  who  were 
**  left,”  were  clamorous  for  their  share  of  the  “ proti^ction”  dividend  which  they  had 
just  failed  to  gra.sp. 

Moreover,  tlie  new  CougreSvS,  already  elected  wks  strongly  anti-protection,  and  it 
was  “ now  or  never”  with  the  raineownersand  bullion  speculators,  thelatterof  whom  had 
upwards  of  $12,000,0(K.)  worth  on  their  hands,  stored  in  New  York,  The  plan  adopted 
was  a very  shrewd  one.  Taking  advantage  of  the  remains  of  the  old  greenback  senti- 
ment and  the  growing  uneasiness  of  the  farmers,  the  National  Silver  League  supplied 
the  funds  and  paid  for  the  printing  necessary  to  canvass  the  whole  country  in  behalf  of 
“free  coinage  of  silver  ; ” and  through  the  Alliance  combination  with  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  worked  the  same  propaganda  among  the  Labor  Associations. 
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Ys  a result,  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $20,000  (as  per  sworn  statement  to  the 
ron^^ressional  Committee — though  the  late  admission  of  Mr.  Crandall,  its  ^ecretary. 
that'among  other  things  it  circulated  two  millions  of  documents,  makes  it  probable  that 
a larger  amount  was  expended),  there  was  produced,  what  was  probably  the  most  pro- 
lific crop  of  resolutions  and  petitions  ever  showered  upon  Congress — mainly,  too,  from 
those  who— however  little  they  had  deliberately  considered  the  matter  at  all— were  as 
honest  in  their  impressions  that  what  they  wanted  was  more  currency,  and  that  free 
coinage  w^ould  give  them  this,  as  they  were  ignorant  that  the  whole  movement  was 
being  worked^’  bv  small  a knot  of  mine  owners.  A bill  providing  for  the  unlimited 
free  coinage  of  silver,  on  a basis  as  compared  with  gold  of  sixteen  to  one  (or  a 7o  cent 

dollar)  was  actually  passed  by  the  Senate  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represent- 

- atives  But  IVee  coinage  was  not  wliat  the  mine  owners  really 
wanted.  It  had  served  its  purposes  in  carrying  their  scheme  to  a point  where  they 
could  themselves  shape  its  effect,  and  their  real  aim  now  appeared. 

January  13th  1S81,  the  period  limited  for  discussion  of  the  free  coinage  mil  in  tne 
Senate  was  about  to  expire  and  the  bill  be  put  on  its  passage,  when  Senator  Stewart  of 
Neva.ik  its  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  proijosed  to  substitute  for  it  a bill  providing  for  such  a 
“ mini  cliargfe'*  on  silver  produced  elsewliere  than  in  the  Inited 
States  as  practically  limited  coinage  to  American  .silver  and  shut  out  foreign  silver 
bv  a slidint'"  tariff,  so  gauged  as  to  be  always  a little  higher  than  a prohibitory  rate.  But 
prospects  of  discussion  became  such,  and  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  great,  that  he 

withdrew  his  proposition.  , rr.  j v 

In  the  House  this  bill  was  held  in  Committee  for  a month,  and  Tuesday.  February, 

17lh  had  been  provisionally  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  a 
vote'upon  the  bill,  when  there  was  introduced,  by  Congressman  Morrow  of  California, 
on  the  Saturday  previous,  just  in  time  for  the  Republican  caucus  to  be  held  Monday 
evening,  a substitute  bill  of  which  the  following  was  the  vital  part . 

“ Skc  3 That  from  aud  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  dollar  and  the  same  may  be  coined  of  twenty  five  and  eight-tenths  grains  of  standard  gold*  ^ 
four  hundred  and  twelve  anl  one-half  grains  of  standard  silver  ; and  the  said  coins  shall  be  r^ivable 
for  customs  dues  an'l  be  a legal  tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts.  And  any  owner  of  gold  or 
silver  bullion,  not  too  base  for  the  operations  of  the  mint,  may  deposit  the  same^at  any  mint  of  the 
United  States  in  amounts  of  each  of  not  less  value  than  one  hundre<i  dollars,  to  be  coined  Into 
standard  dollars  for  UU  benefit  wUliout  charge,  and  r^'elve 

standard  trold  coin  or  standard  silver  com  ; aud,  at  the  owner  s option,  he  may  receive  in.‘st^d  there- 
a^thf  coi^ge  vXation  thereof.  Treasury’  notes,  to  be  issued  by  the  S^retary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  form,  ch«racter  and  function  prescribed  in  Section  Four  of  this  Act ; 

all  >%llver  bullion  not  the  nrodiict  of  the  mines*  nillN  or  wmelterw  of  the  nited 

Kthes,  ami  all  silver  coin  and  Silver  bullion  the  product  of  silver  coin  other 

the  United  States  Mhall  be  subject  to  a mint  charge  to  be  fixed  from  ti^me  to  tune  by  the  beery- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury  bnt  which  charge  hliall  be  equal  to  the  differenee  between  the 
market  valu^  ailver  b.ilUoit  in  Loudon,  Knglaud,  at  the  lime  of  its  deposit, 
and  the  coinage  value  thereof." 

la  the  caucus  aud  in  the  Committee  of  Coinage,  this  substitute  was  favored  by  the 
silver  leaders.  Such  a storm  of  denunciation  came  up.  however,  froin  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  eastern  protectionists  weakened,  and  the  session  closed  without  either 

bill  or  substitute  ever  coming  to  a vote.  * ■ 

* The  purpose  of  the  mine  owners  had,  however,  been  made  plain* 

Under  the  current  law  the  Government  was  already  taking  and  issuing  currency  for  an 
amount  of  silver  equal  to  the  total  American  product.  Upon  the  plea  that  more  currency 
was  needed,  a “ movement”  was  blown  up  by  the  National  Silver  League  that  so  terrified 
the  politicians,  as  to  drive  through  the  Senate  and  progress  m the  House  a bill  tortfie 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Skillfullv  handling  this,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  mine  owners, 
as  shown  i>y  their  attempt,  utterly  to  betray  their  farmer  and  labor  friends,  and  to  have 
passed  a bill  which  would  not  increase  the  currency  by  a dollar,  which  would  not  even 
depreciate  the  currency  and  help  the  “ debtor”  class  for  which  they  had  pretended  such 
solicitude  ; but  which  would  at  once  “ protect  ” their  silver  by  a prohibitory  duty,  and 
pledge  the  Goverment  to  buy  all  they  could  produce,  at  a price  some  30^  higher  than  the 

market  rate.  , . . , j j 

And  the  attempt  is  not  abandoned,  though  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  dropped  as  a 

hot  coal  the  mine  owners*  chesnuts  their  hands  were  being  used  to  draw  from  the  fire 
and  though  the  Alliance  is  rent  in  twain  by  the  su.'^picions  and  jealousies  that 
the  scarcely  concealed  dickering  of  their  orticers  with  the  bilver  League  has  engen- 
A dered.  Through  the  moribund  organization  of  New  York,  the  demoralized  Alliance  of 
Ohio,  and  its  starving  National  Committee,  the  agitation  is  kept  up,  while  the  country 
is  scoured  for  new  Adullamites,  upon  whose  backs  the  silver  protectionists  propose  to 
ride,  till,  just  bt-fore  the  gattis  of  the  “protection”  castle,  into  which  their  riders  will 
have  passed,  thev  shall  be  again  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the  nettles  outside. 

During  the  current  month  Mr.  Russell  B.  Harrison’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  pro- 
posed  as  a solution  of  the  silver  question 

First  to  limit  free  coinaj?e  to  silver  produced  m the  Uaited  States.  This  could  ^ 
levying  a prohibitory  tarltl  on  imported  silver.  As  the  domestic  product  is  only  aoouc 
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g6?5,000,000  per  annum,  that  amount  could  be  readily  utilized  witliout  fear  of  any  graver  consequence^^ 
than  will  result  from  the  present  silver  law.” 

That  is  to  say,  give  mine  owners  30  per  cent,  more  for  their  product,  but  coin  no- 
more  than  the  54. OtiO.OOO  ounces  (equalling  about  Jf05.0')0,()00  in  coinage  value),  which 
under  the  present  law  the  government  must  take  and  issue  currency  certificates  for. 

Should  the  bill  for  coinage  of  American  silver  only  be  passed,  the  result  would  be 
simply  that  000,000  to  i|;15,000,000  would  be  added  to  the  amount  the  masses  of  our 
people  are  already  taxed  to  subsidize  protected  capital.  Those  who  like  the  present 
system  might  possibly  endure  another  turn  of  the  taiiff  thumbscrew.  They,  loo, 
are  the  beMlJiKlffCA  U!!i  1o  whether  the  owners  of  »»il%'er  niineii  are  or 
are  not  a specially  deser% ins  class,  whom  farmers  and  wage 
earners  of  the  country  should  be  further  taxed  to  support. 


DEPRECIATION  M OULD  III  KT  tVAOE  EARNERS. 


More  numerous  than  all  other  classes  combined,  are  those  who  sell  their  time 
and  their  labor  for  money— the  wage  earners  and  salaried  classes.  For  all  of  them, 
from  the  clergyman  to  the  factory  hand,  the  one  question  that  must  decide  wdiere 
their  interests  in  this  matter  lie,  is:  ‘‘Will  free  coinage  help  us  to  get 

more,  or  will  it  compel  us  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  af  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the  money  w^e  can  earn  f We 
are  told  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  at  the  present  .‘tandard  that  the  result  wiW  be  to 
make  money  more  abundant,  to  raise  prices,  which  is  dmply  another  way  of  saying  to- 
make  money  cheaper.  We  are  told  that  this  will  make  lively  times,  and 
that  wages  and  salaries  will  be  enough  higher  to  make  up  for  the 
extra  cost  of  food.  Is  that  true  t 

Our  silver  tougued  friends  say  that  it  is  true,  an  1 point  us  to  the  enormous  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  in  war  time  and  the  lively  times  in  business  that  we  had  then  and 
forgetting  how  terribly  we  paid  for  it  all  in  the' six  lean  years  that  commenced  m 1873, 
they  refer  us  to  the  years  1861  to  1865,  as  the  proof  of  their  claim.  These  w^ere  grand 
years  indeed  for  speculators,  for  manufacturing  employers,  for  financiers  who  earned  on 
the  great  money  transactions  of  the  government,  for  contractors  who  supplied  our  armies 
with  clothes  and  food  and  arms.  But  how  w'as  it  with  those  who  w^orked  for  money  ? 

Let  us  see.  As  to  clergynieu,  physicians,  lawyers  and  teachers  there  are  no  statistics. 

And  even  if  there  were  they  would  count  but  little.  It  so  happens  not  merely  that 
working  men  are  far  more  nuinenms  than  all  the  other  classes  combined  ; but  that  statis- 
tics are  at  Iiand  showing  just  how  nuicli  the  different  classes  of  artisans  and  day  and 
piece  laborers  could  purchase  from  year  to  year  with  tlie  wages  they  received. 

The  calculation  is  made  in  this  way.  An  estimaie  is  made  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  of  the  ordinary  family  supplies  consumed  during  a year  by  au  average 
workingman’s  family  ; and  by  finding  the  average  pri<  e of  tlu'se  supplies  during  each  > 
year  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  supplies  for  ai  average  family  in  each  of  the 
years  under  observation.  The  average  wages  in  each  class  of  work  for  each  year  is  then 
ascertained,  and  the  proportion  then  calculated  between  each  year’s  wages  and  each 
year’s  expenditure  for  family  supplies.  This  has  be*m  done  on  a large  scale  for  wide 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  numerous  industries,  and  its  results  placed  before  Con- 
gress in  tables  whose  accuracy  has  never  been  (piestion»'d. 

What  is  the  result  ? It  is  this— the  same  in  kind  for  every  class  of  labor,  though 
some  suffered  worse  than  others.  Tiikiiig  both  prices  and  wages  as  they  stood  m 1860 
we  find  that  in  1861  both  prices  and  wages  had  risen,  nut  that  prices  had  risen  faster 
than  wages,  so  that  the  wages  of  1861  would  buy  fewenff  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life  in  that  year  than  the  wages  of  1860  brought  in  1860  And  so  it^  went  on  more  and 
more  .so  as  prices  got  higher  and  our  currency  more  depreciated,  till  in  1865,  when  money 
was  most  plenty  and  prices  highest  a working  man  had  to  give  300  days  work  for  the 
supplies  that  in  1860  he  could  have  bought  for  240  days  work  In  other  words,  though 
his  wages  were  nominally  higher  in  1865,  he  actually  lost  in  that  year  60  days  work  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  After  that  year  money  got  dearer — that  is 
prices  grew  lower  and  wages  fell  too  ; but  their  purchasing  power  so  raised  that  from 
1865  on  the  labor  of  each  year  bought  more  and  more  of  the  neces.saries  of  life. 

In  other  word!$,  In  proportion  as  the  money  in  whieli  wages 
were  paid  became  plentiful  and  depreciated,  the  wage  earner  lost 
the  lvalue  of  more  and  more  days  work  in  a year,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  aflei  the  war  money  grew  less  abundant  and 
the  wage  earner  got  for  his  work  more  and  more  of  what  he  had 
to  buy. 
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Do  you  want  to  know  where  the  lost  days  work  in  war  time  went  to  ? They 
went  to  enrich  financiers,  employers,  contractors,  speculators.  Do  you  want  to  know 
whence  came  the  increased  amount  of  goods  that  as  prices  grew  lower  after  the  war  the 
laborer  could  get,  even  with  his  smaller  wages  ? It  came  out  of  tlie  pockets  of  finan- 
ciers, employers,  speculators,  who  were  so  drained  that  in  1873  and  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed many  of  them  went  to  the  wall.  The  experience  of  Ihe^e  Liiilcd 
jsfates  lias  therefore  proved,  that  cheaper  money,  no  matter  how 
ahiindaiit,  means  less  piirehasiiig  power  in  the  wages  the  laborer 
gets,  even  though  they  are  nominally  higher* 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  silver  friends  forget  that  it  was  not  cheap 
and  ahiindaiit  monc}'  that  made  the  lively  times  we  had  liere  at  the 
.\ortli  during  w nr  times.  On  the  one  hand  we  had  government  buying  from  us  all 
we  could  raise  or  make  at  a rate  so  tremendous  that  in  addition  to  the  enormous  war  that 
taxes  it  owed  in  1805  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  that  it  had  borrowed  to  pay  us 
for  the  provisions  and  goods  it  had  used.  Why  shouldn’t  we  have  lively  times  when 
government  provided  such  a market  ? Again,  just  at  the  very  time  when  this  great  de- 
mand for  all  we  raised  and  made.created  a demand  for  laborers,  government  was  taking 
our  men  by  the  million  to  fill  its  armies.  How  could  there  help  being  work  for  those 
who  stayed  at  home  ? 

If  that  was  the  case  in  war  time  when  government  purchases  enormously  in- 
creased the  demand  for  the  products  of  labor  at  the  same  time  that  enlistments  in  the 
army  left  the  supply  of  labor  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  it,  how  much  worse 
would  cheap  money  be  for  the  laborer,  now  in  profund  peace,  when  no  extraordinary 
demand  for  the  products  of  his  labor  can  be  expected  to  keep  him  employed,  and  no 
dearth  of  the  labor  market  caused  by  enlistments  will  be  at  hand  to  keep  his  wages  from 
falling  ? 

Not  merely  the  depositors  in  savings  banks,  in  large  proportions  are  what  may  be 
called  the  wage  earning  classes  ; but  there  are  a very  large  number  of  other  dif- 
ferent forms  of  savings  coming  under  the  head  of  benefit  insurance  in  which,  together 
with  the  savings  banks  depositors,  are  personally  interested  a very  large  majority  of  the 
working  men  and  wage  earners.  These  men  do  not  wit'h  a depreciated  currency  ia 
order  to  help  them  pay  their  debts.  In  the  main  they  are  creditors  rather  than  debtors. 
They  will  not.  if  they  can  help  it,  permit  such  legislation  as  will  cut  down  the  savings 
of  tiie  depositor,  who  has  made  a deposit  for  the  benefit  of  his  little  children  that  they 
may  be  helped  in  the  world,  which  will  cut  down  the  weekly  indemnity  in  case  ot 
injury,  which  will  cut  down  the  value  of  the  burial  funds,  by  which  they  propose 
to  tide  over  times  of  worst  misfortune  and  to  be  enabled  to  receive  an  honorable 
burial  themselves.  The  number  of  1,200,000  sometimes  suggested  is  very  far  below 
that  of  the  workmen  wlio  are  interested  in  the  various  forms  of  benefit,  indemnity 
and  burial  insurance  ; and  every  man  of  them  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  attempt 
to  depreciate  tlie  purchasing  value  of  the  medium  in  which  that  insurance  is  to  be  re- 
ceived when  misfortune  or  death  comes. 

For  the  laboring  man,  wlio^c  chief  interest  i§  to  ^et  a§  inanjr 
goods  a«<  he  eaii  for  the  \vuge!<i  he  eariiN,  and  who  xvant««  tiii»  sav- 
bank  aeeount  and  IiIm  benevolent  in«iiuranee  to  net  him 
much  a$  possible,  no  money  can  be  too  goo€l. 


• This  conclusion  is  most  strikingly  substantiated  by  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  W’alker, 
an  experienced  and  careful  statistician,  who  has  compiled  tables  showing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  laboring  men  during  the  years  of  intlation  caused  by  the  war  He  said  in  Congress  : 

The  silver  men  in  the  country  who  do  not  approve  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  are  de- 
termined to  use  silver  to  depreciate  the  currency.  This  is  made  clear  beyond  doubt  or  question  by  their 
persistent  declaration  that  prices  are  too  low,  that  they  are  made  low  by  the  want  of  sufficient  money, 
and  by  their  admission  that  their  object  in  securing  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  to  inflate  pric‘es.  But 
most  signirtcant  and  conclusive  of  all  is  the  admission  of  Senator  Teller  that  **The  putting 
gold  Ih  the  gold  dollar  would  have  the  ofleet  he  was  seeking.^* 

The  exi>crimeut  of  depreciating  the  currency  has  been  tried  in  every  country  and  never  tried 
without  reaching  the  same  result,  and  never  tried  in  any  country  under  circum.stances  more  favorabla 
to  the  wage  worker  than  here.  A war  was  in  progress  during  four  years  of  the  tune,  of  such  vast  pro- 
portions that  the  consumption  of  the  aggregate  products  of  labor  was  increased  by  fully  one-tenlh 
besides  which  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  men  who  competed  with  each  other  in  the  labor  market  were 
employed  in  military  operations  which  was  the  equivalent  of  increasing  the  market  for  the  laborer  by 
one-fourth.  Under  these  apparently  favorable  conditions  for  the  wage  w’orker  the  value  of  his  wages  to 
him  ought  to  have  materially  increaseii,  instead  of  depreciating,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  ever  to  save 
him^lf  from  loss  in  periods  of  a debased  currency.  If  under  such  conditions  he  lost  the  value  of  hi« 
year's  wages  in  inflation,  how  can  any  one  believe  that  the  small  farmers  and  wage  workers  will  I>e 
benefltea  by  the  uniimited  coinage  of  grains  of  silver  into  a legal  tender  dollar,  depreciatimr  the 
currency  130  per  cent,  and  more.  During  the  ten  years  of  inflation  1860—1870  inclusive.  In  a woolen 


lost  1 year  and  168  working  days' wages.  Machinists  lost  1 year  and  105  working  days' wages.  Blaok- 
■naiths  lost  1 year  and  W working  days'  wages.  Carpenters  lost  *-?60  working  days'  w^es.  The  wage 
workers  in  tfiis  country  lost  from  three-quarters  of  a billion  to  two  and  one-quarter  biilious  of  money- 
in  that  time. 
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THE  CLAl.n  THAT  WE  :VEEH  :?10RE  CERREACY. 


NO  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  CURRENCY  NOW. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  purposes  of  more  silver 
u )inage,  that  we  do  not  have  enough  currency,  and  that  it  would  give  us  more. 

1 1 the  first  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  we  have  any  lack  of  currency.  We 
hive  had  during  the  last  five  years,  more  currency  in  bulk,  in  coin  per  capita,  than 
erer  has  been  known  in  any  previous  five  years.*  More  than  that,  the  bank  facilities 
h ive  been  so  increased  by  clearing-house  methods,  that  the  currency  which  we  have  to- 
<j  .iy  is  capable  of  doing  four  times  the  amount  of  work  that  the  currency  of  fifteen 
j iars  ago  could  do  then . 

If  we  were  to  reason  from  the  amount  of  currency  now  at  our  disposal,  as  compared 
V ith  what  was  at  our  disposal  in  times  which  were  called  prosperous,  we  should  have 
t ) assume  that  what  we  want  is  a reduction  of  the  currency  rather  than  an  increase  of  it. 
^ here  is  no  proof  that  it  is  a lack  of  currency  from  which  we  are  suffering.  We  do  not 
e it  or  wear  money.  We  do  not  make  our  houses  out  of  money.  Money  is  only  some- 
t ling  that  w e temporarily  use  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  exchange  of  the  actual  materials 
t lat  we  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  use ; and,  therefore,  it  is  that  comparative  scarcity  or  plentiful- 
I ess  of  money  wdll  always  be  measured  by  the  rale  at  w^hich  w^e  can  rent  money.  Now,  as 
i matter  of  fact,  if  one  were  told  that  houses  w^ere  scarce  in  Washington,  and  he  should, 
ffter  examination,  find  tiiat  rents  had  been  continually  going  dowm,  and  the  stock 
<f  houses  w’ere  large,  and  many  of  them  w^ere  empty,  he  would  take  no  time  in 
irguing  it.  Therefore,  when  w^e  are  told  that  currency  is  scarce  in  this  country 
t >-day,  and  that  w^e  are  suffering  for  need  of  it,  the  answer  is,  “ My  friend,  you  are 
1 listaken,  for  the  rent  of  money  Inis  been  getting  Iow*er  and  lower,  and  to-day  you  can 
^ et  money  cheaper  on  the  w hole  than  ever  before.” 

It  is,  liow’ever,  claimed  that  such  an  addition  to  our  currency  as  might  come  from 
ineuse  of  a greater  amount  of  silver  than  we  uowMiave  w'ould  benefit  our  commer- 

< ial  standing,  and  would  benefit  our  citizens  in  making  money  easier.  The  amount 
*f  coin  in  circulation  is  one  of  the  smallest  factors'of  the  great  credit  currency  of 
1 he  country  in  which  business  is  transacted,  and  the  volume  of  which  (not  in  any  one 

< f its  factors  alone)  determines  whether  “ money,”  w'hatever  it  may  be,  whether  gold, 
current  funds  or  credits,  is  scarce  or  plentiful.  It  is  not  merely  the  legal  currency 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  not  merely  bank  deposits  subjtx;t  to  check,  not  merely 
i redits  of  wholesale  dealers  to  retail  dealers,  but  the  amount  of  outstamling  millions 
i I credits  upon  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  lenders  of  the  coun- 
] ry  that  represents  credit. 

The  anticipation  of  gold  going  to  a premium  would  give  a great  blow  to  credit  by 
• lestroying  confidence,  and  if  it  caused  the  shrinkage  of  even  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth 
H if  the  amount  of  our  loanable  credits,  would  inflict  a de<'per  blow  to  the  credit  of  the 
i ounlry  than  any  possible  addition  to  the  currency  under  this  act  could  offset.  We  saw 
ihe  consequences  of  this  la.>t  November.  There  is  not  as  much  currency  in  the 
'ountry  lo-day  as  there  was  then,  w'hen  credit  was  shaken  and  confidence  was 
essened,  and  we  have  actually  lost  f 70.000,000  in  gold  shipped  to  Europe  within  the  last 
ew  mouths.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  contraction  of  the  current  credits  in  which 
msiuess  men  do  business  was  then  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  total  amount  of 
egal-tender  currency  in  circulation . People  may  differ  as  to  what  will  be  the  logical 
; esult  of  free  coinage  of  silver  under  present  circumstances;  but  in  the  opinion  of  a 
'ery  large  proportion  of  those  on  whose  opinions  deptmds  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
less  community,  such  a policy  would  l>e  a dangerous  one;  and  the  result  of  the  passage 
■ >f  such  a course  would  produce  such  a contraction  of  credits  as  will  far  outweigh  any 
. idvantage  to  be  gained. 


♦Amount  of  gold  and  silver,  coin  and  Inillion  ; gold,  silver  aiid  current  certificates  ; United  States 
lotes  and  national  and  state  bank  notes  in  the  United  States,  and  distribution  thereof  at  the  close  of 
Isoal  years  June  30, 1873, 1889,1890  and  1891.  (From  tne  Reix>rt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 


• k)LD : 

1873. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 

In  Treasury,  including  bullion $72,*2Mi.r)^7.8r» 

In  national  banks 3.310.378.40 

In  other  banks  and  in  individual 

$303,581,937 

82,()51,i>10 

$321,304,106 

78,452,092 

$2.38, 518, IdO 

4 

hands 

29:3.829, 0.58 

295,806,831 

408,013,806 

Total 

< JOLD  Certificates  : 

$♦>80, 063.. 505 

$695,563,029 

$♦>46,591,926 

' 

In  Treasury 

In  nationaf  banks 

In  other  banks  and  in 

22. 139,090 

individual 

30,918.323 

69,517,790 

26,732,120 

72,968,100 

31,606,a3<) 

hands 

72,112,2:30 

47,612,439 

57,862,759 

120,840,399 

ToUl 

134,048  552 

157,562,979 

$152,446,429 

1 
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It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  inter  that  there  may  not  and  do  not  frequently  occur 
local  lacks  of  currency,  which  are  harmful  and  may  become  serious — though  they  are 
generally  not  responsible  for  half  the  trouble  laid  at  their  door.  Tlieste,  lu^wevcr^ 
lisivc  never  been  enured  by  un  aetiiui  iaek  of  eurreney  in  the 
eotintry;  bularetiie  result  of  a loeal  lack  of  bankins^  and  other 
faeilitie^i  for  utilizing  and  traii!«ferriii;^  credit. 

And  they  would  not  he  helped  by  any  conceivable  issue  of  currency.  For.  in  a 
civilized  country  no  individual,  whatever  his  wealth,  wishes  to  or  will  ever'earry  about 
with  him,  or  keep  in  his  individual  possession,  more  than  he  wishes  to  use  from  day  to 
day.  lie  puts  the  remainder  into  bank  just  as  soon  as  he  can  ; and  at  any  given  dale 
the  banks  of  the  country,  including  the  Government  Treasury,  have  in  their  safe  keep- 
ing the  available  cash  of  the  country — jind  that  is  just  what  it  is  their  business  to  do. 
If.  in  a locality  where  banking  facilities  are  ample,  there  arise  a sudden  demand  for 
currency,  the  banks  promptly  pay  out  to  their  depositors  the  currency  the  latter  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  or  loan  to  others  ; these  latter  pay  out  the  cash  to  those  v\ho  daily 
redeposit  it,  so  that  it  can  be  paid  out  again  the  very  next  day  ; w’hile,  if  the  demand  is 

Silver  Dolijirs  ; 


In  Treasury,  including  silver  bullion 

1,149,305 

289.489,794 

323.804,555 

374,857,074 

In  national  banks 

6,766,730 

6,793,752  \ 

In  other  banks  and  in  individual 

57,683.041 

hands .* 

47,670,569 

55,788,30?) 

Total (a) 

a$1. 149.305 

$343,947,093 

$386,386  614 

$43^,540.115 

Subsidiary  Silver  : 

In  Treasury 

905,344.88 

25,124,672 

22.792,718 

19,656.695 

In  national  banks 

2'440  618.32 

4,495,081 

4.524,801  ' 

Id  other  banks  and  in  individual 

58,290,924 

hft.n(is 

1,654,036.80 

46,981,483 

49,5('7.786  ) 

Total 

$.5,000,000 

$76,001,836 

$76,825,305 

$77.SM7,619- 

Silver  Certificates  : 

In  Treasury 

5,474,181 

3,983,513 

7,361,037 

In  national  banks 

12,452,057 

15,865,318] 

in  other  banks  and  in  individual 

307,364,148 

hands 

244,703.508 

281,690.920) 

Total  

$262  629,746 

$3ol  539,751 

$^414,715,185 

Treasury  Notes  : 

Act  July  14Ui,  1800,  in  treasury 

9,765,252 

In  national  banks  and  in  individual 

hands  

40,463,165 

Total 

$50,228,417 

State  bank  circulation 

1,379,184.00 

201,170 

197,484 

]94!000 

Demand  notes 

79,967.50 

56.442 

56,032 

55,647 

One  and  two  year  notes  of  1863 

142.105.00 

62,955 

62.865 

62,000 

Compound  inten  st  notes 

479,400.00 

185,750 

182,460 

180,000 

Fractional  pai>er  currency 

44,799,365.44 

6,916.690.47 

6,911,510 

6,906,000 

National  bank  notes  in  Treasury.  .. 

8,:3>.M,586 

4,158,330 

4.365.838 

5,655,174 

In  national  banks 

26,955.726 

27,715,587 

24,250,697  ] 

In  other  banks  and  in  individual 

162,272,800 

hands 

312,006.749 

179,505,046 

157,364,240  ( 

Total 

$394,147,082.94 

$218,801,970 

$193,380,626 

$175,325,«i'l 

Legal  Tender  Notes  : 

In  Treasury  

39.050,855 

47.196.825 

23,882,039 

22,966,744 

In  national  banks  

106,381,491 

97,456,832 

92,480,469  ) 

In  other  banks  and  in  individual 

323,714,272 

hands 

210,567,654 

202.027,359 

230,318,508  ) 

Total 

356,000,000 

346,681,016 

346,681,016 

$346,681,016 

Legal  Tender  Certificates  : 

In  Treasury 

215,000 

240.0(«i 

500,000 

1,425,000 

In  banks  

31,513,000 

16.955,000 

11,890,000 

21,365,000 

Total  ...  

31,730,000 

17,195,000 

12,890,000 

$22,790,000 

Total  buliion  and  metalllic  and 

paper  money 

962,506,387.94 

2,099,968,718.47 

2,170,329,820 

2,219,266,328 

Total  money  exclusive  of  gold  and 

silver  and  legal  tender  ceriifi* 

cates 

831,316,787.94 

1,666.095,420.47 

1,698,836,590 

1,679,086,296 

a Uullion  in  the  mints  and  New  York  assay  office. 

Note  I.— The  aggregate  circulation  should  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  gold,  silver  and 
legal  tender  certificates  to  obtain  the  net  circulation,  as  the  funds  which  these  certificates  represent 
are  also  included  in  the  aggregate. 

Notes.— The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  iSTSand  1889, 
was  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Note  3.— The  State  bank  circulation  includes  only  the  notes  of  the  State  banks  converted  into 
national  banks.  The  amount  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  Don-converted  State  banks  is  estimated  at 
1348,434 
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s ifficient  to  justify  it,  the  local  hanks  utilize  the  telegraph  and  the  express  to  ordtr  and 
r ‘ceive  an  additional  supply  from  the  great  banking  centers.  That  is  the  only  wny  a 
L -cal  demand  for  currency  can  be  met  of  late  years.  There  has  never  been  a general  lack 
o 'currency  to  meet  all  sucli  demands — apparent  trouble  of  that  sort  having  general  y being 
a lack  of  current  balances  against  which  the  currency  can  be  drawn,  bo.  ihmigh  ahunrlani 
b inking  facilities  cannot  ensure  a community  against  tin  ancial  crises,  or  other  results  of 
s >ecal!ition.  they  can  and  do  ensure  it  against  lack  of  circulating  medium.  But  in  the 
c ise  of  a locality  where  banking  facilities  are  inadequate,  no  matter  how  great  the 

V ealth  or  credit  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  community,  if  a few  thousand  dollars 
c ish  is  suddenly  neer!ed,  it  simply  cannot  be  had.  It  would  be  so  imi>racticable  to  raise 
it  by  going  about  aud  getting  from  individuals  the  few  dollars  that  each  happens  to  have 
ii  his  pockets,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  way  of  meeting  a demand 
f-r  currency  has  never  even  been  tried.  The  community  must  wait  until 
it  can  be  helped  out  by  some  other  locality  that  does  have  banking  facilities.  In  other 

V ords,  no  matter  how  much  currency  the  government  should  issue,  even  if  everybody 

c )ul(l  get  some,  it  would  promptly  find  its  way  to  the  banks,  which  are  the  storehouses 
s »ecially  provided  for  that  purpose;  and  the  extent  to  winch  an}'  locality  would  find  it 
a 'ailable  would  depend  entirely,  upon  the  amouiit  of  property  that  very  coni- 

n unity  actually  owned,  fiieeoiid,  upon  the  extent  to  which  commercial  activit}'  made 
tl  at  property  a subject  of  credit,  and  third,  on  the  extent  to  which  banking  facilities 
n ade  that  credit  tninsmutuble  into  cash.  Of  this  the  annual  call  for  currency  “to  move 
ti  e crops"  is  a perfect  example.  From  all  our  banking  centers  there  are  then  shipped 
t(  the  smaller  villages  actual  bundles  of  bills  and  chests  of  coin — not  to  be  used  in  the 
Si  ttlement  of  transactions  between  business  men  (which  then,  as  always,  are  the  great 
b ilk  of  those  in  which  money  is  nominally  used),  but  to  be  paid  out  at  little  railroad 
St  itions  all  over  the  country  to  the  men  who  have  no  bank  accfmnt,  and  but  once  or  twice 
a year — and  then  only  till  they  can  use  it  or  deposit  it  for  safe  keeping — have  anyconsid- 
e:  able  amount  of  money  in  their  possesshm  or  at  their  t-rder.  In  a great  part  of  the 
T'  orth  and  East  banking  facilities  are  so  ample  and  close  at  hand  that  even  the  **  niove- 
u ent  of  the  crops*’  does  not  involve  the  u«e  of  much  currency.  For  the  very  day  the 
fi  .rmer  gets  paid  for  his  wheat  he  deposits  it  where  it  is  constantly  available  to  the 
I rsiness  community.  As  a consequence,  no  one  has  lately  heard  of  a dearth  of  currency 
* to  move  the  crops”  in  New  York  or  Ma.ssachu setts,  tin  ugh  there  is  far  more  money 
j-  aid  out  there  for  the  crops  in  a given  area,  even  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
i i most  far  western  or  southern  localities,  where  we  hear  of  such  a demand  for  money 
' to  move  the  crops.”  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  in  the  latter  communities,  either  on 
a !couut  of  the  lack  of  hankin"  habits  among  the  people,  or  the  sparsity  of  local  banka, 
o r the  w'eakness  of  the  latter  s connection  with  the  banking  system  of  the  country,  the 
TiOney  paid  out  to  individuals  takes  longer  to  get  back  into  the  financial  circulation;  or, 
o 1 the  other  hand,  the  community  has  fewer  facilities  for  drawing  on  the  general  supply 

0 f currency. 

The  two  extremevS  are  represented  by  a compact  Connecticut  town,  with  its  saving 

1 Lstitutions,  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  an  equally  wealthy  French  provincim 
village,  where  the  public  pawnbrokers’  shop  and  the  local  mercantile  houses  are  the 

caly  financial  institutions.  In  the  Connecticut  town,  while  no  one  carries  much  money  # 
c r otherwise  keeps  any  at  all,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a need  or  call  for  currency 

V hich  could  not  be  promptly  met.  In  the  French  village,  on  the  contrary,  not  merely 

V ould  each  person  carry  about  what  would  be  considered  here  an  awkwardly  large 
a aiount  of  coin  andchange.but  nearly  every  laboring  man  <>r  woman  would  have  in  chest  or 
s ocking  a hoard  of  savings  greater  or  less.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be 
I radically  impos.sible  to  raise,  except  through  the  tax  gatherer,  any  considerable 
a mount  of  cash.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  the  habits  of  the  people  tend  to  make 
€ ich  the  holder  of  a large  amount  of  currency  that  currency  is  so  scarce  when  wanted  for 
I usiness  purposes. 

Such  is  the  reason  why,  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  banking  systems  are 
filly  developed,  there  is  no  complaint  of  lack  of  currency.  Such  is  the  cause  of  the 

V idespread  complaint  of  insufficient  currency  that  conies  from  every  part  of  the  country 

\ here  banking  facilities  are  insufficient.  Wherever  trouble  of  this  kind  does  exist  it 
\ ould  not  be  aided  either  by  free  coinage  or  an  issue  of  fiat  money . “ Only  to  him 

t lat  hath  shall  be  given  ” is  the  invariable  principle  of  financial  proceedings.  The 

r ew  currency  would  be  issued  only  to  those,  who,  having  much  to  give  for  it,  need  it  ^ 

1 ast ; it  would  find  its  way  at  once  to  the  financial  centres  where  it  is  least  needed,  and 

V here  to-day  it  can  be  gotten  together  in  greater  amounts  and  at  shorter  notice,  and 
I jrrowed  at  a lower  rate  ot  interest  than  anywhere  else  or  at  any  other  time  in  the 

V Grid's  history. 

To  attempt  by  any  conceivable  issue  of  currency  to  alleviate  the  situation  would  be, 
a*  a public-spirited  citizen  lately  described  it,  ‘‘An  attempt  to  fertilize  the 
I arched  land  who^e  wealth  proteetive  taxation  hHA  ab»orbed.  by 
spiinklins  with  the  groTermnent'^  little  grreen  watering  pot  the 
already  flourithing  bedx  where  the  bondholders  bloom  ” 
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As  to  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  putting  up  the  price  of  silver  through- 
out the  world,  it  all  depends  upon  one’s  estimate  of  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates,— 
mot  merely  in  her  own  mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  do  not  care  for  the 
United  States.  When  Mr.  Hutchison  w-anted  to  bull  tlie  wheat  market  he  hud  to  walk 
into  the  wheat  pit  in  Chicago  and  buy  up  the  wheat  offered  from  everywhere  (and  it 
came  even  from  Liverpool  and  from  Washington  territory),  at  the  price  at  which  he 
wanted  to  keep  it,  aud  he  had  to  continue  in  the  pit  and  take  every  lot  that  was  offered 
■or  take  the  consequences,  until  the  world’s  stock  was  reduced  so  low  that  destitution 
took  place  iu  m mv  directions.  If  the  Government  proposes  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver 
to  the  jwint  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  it,  ils  only  way  is  to  stand  in  the  silver  pit  of 
the  world  and  offer  and  give  a price  as  high  as  $1.29  per  ounce  for  every  ounce  that  may 
be  offered  from  anywhere.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  will  only  be 
determined  by  the  holders  of  the  silver  of  the  world  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  trust  this  Government’s  credit  to  buy  all  the  silver  in  the  world,  and  to  continue 
indefinitely  to  purchase  the  steadily  increasing  annual  product. 

These  assumptions  as  to  what  would  be  the  course  of  silver  in  the  world,  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  would  become  glutted  with  silver  here  are,  however,  not  founded 
upon  fact.  But  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  premises  of  those  who  favor 
independent  free  coinage  by  the  United  States,  in  case  their  belief  is  justified,  and  the 
price  of  silver  is  raised  to,  or  approximately  near  the  value  of  gold  in  our  currency — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  price  of  silver  be  raised  to  $1.29  and  kept  there.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  passage  of  a free  coinage  bill  by 
the  United  States  would  be  that  gold  ■would  immediately  go  to  a premium,  and  would 
finally  go  approximately  to  such  a premium  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  bullion  value  of  silver  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  and  the  currency  value 
of  silver  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  to  be  coined  from  it  under  the  law.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  confidence  enough  by  the  world  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
alone  to  uphold  the  price  of  silver  even  to  start  a great  amount  of  silver  hither.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  any  legislation  that  we  might  pass  actually 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  world’s  silver— a produce  so  widely  distributed— that  I he 
rc!«uU  would  he  immediately  to  eontraet  the  currency  t>y  the 
withdrawal  from  circulation  of  §600,000,000  in  gold. 

SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES. 

There  was  outside  of  the  Treasury  in  circulation  a total  of  $1,442,964,431  (on  June 
30th,  1890),  and  there  is  on  this  date,  June  30th,  1891,  $1,507,465,202.  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 


% OK  TOTAL. 

1890. 

Gold  coin  and  gold  certificates 35 . 004 

Silver  coin,  silver  certfficates  and  coin  certificates  (Sil- 
ver Act,  1890) ’ 28.708 

National  and  other  bank  notes 13.099 

Legal  tender  notes 22.870 

Legal  tender  certificates 824 

Totals 100.000 


% OF  TOTAL. 
1891. 

35.086 

30.767 

11.255 

21.474 

1.417 

100.000 


The  net  amount  of  assets  in  the  Treasury  (over  and  above  funds  which  simply 
balance  outstanding  liabilities)  on  June  30.  1890,  were  $155,872,159,  and  on  this  date, 
June  30,  1891,  is  $70,621,095,  made  up  as  follows  : 


Legal  tender  notes 


% OF  TOTAL. 

% OF  TOTAL. 

1890. 

1891. 

. 58.043 

2.5.032 

. 31.462 

64 . 692 

. 2.801 

8.008 

. 7.694 

2.268 

. 100.000 

100.000 

Totals 100.000  100.000 

Up  to  a year  since  Custom  House  receipts — the  main  resource  for  our  revenue  had 
been  paid  almost  exclusively  in  gold.  Even  September  1.  1890,  the  receipts  w'ere  still 
^ per  cent,  in  gold  or  gold  certificates.  Then  the  operation  of  the  Silver  Act  of  1890 


/ 
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began  to  be  more  sharply  felt  and  the  proportion  of  gold  receipts  or  gold  certificates 
steadily  fell  till  in  March  last  they  were  but  65  per  cent. ; in  May,  but  28  per  cent.,  and 
during  the  current  month.  June,  but  12  per  cent. 

With  ^old  reeei|>t!<  from  adovc  nine  tenfim  to  les!« 

than  oiie-ei^litlt  iipoia  total  reveiiueM;  \%itli  our  lreat»ury  a§HetM 
cond^tlni;  of  but  25.032  per  eciit.  of  gold  compared  witli  5^.013 

per  cent,  a year  !iiiiee  ; u illi  our  eireiilalloii  llirou^hout  tiie  coun- 
try already  ^liowiii^  a clian;:e  in  tlie  same  direction  ; (the  per  cent, 
not  redeemable  in  ^old  liaviiij;;  increaseci  from  2^.703  to  30.767) 
with  our  Oo%’eriiiiicnt  expenditure  so  Increased  us  to  drain  the 
treasury  l>alance  and  compel  the  Government  to  pay  out  just  what  it  receives,  and 
thus  leaving  it  powerless  to  maintain  parity  between  the  metals  by  even  temporarily 
meeting  a “ run”  on  its  stock  of  gold,  would  the  business  man  not  be  a lunatic  who, 
whatever  his  faith  in  the  great  resources  and  good  fortune  of  this  country,  would  go 
nearer  the  slippery  brink  of  disaster  without  a most  earnest  protest  ? 

GOLD  AT  A PREMIUM  ALREADY. 

The  president  of  a trust  company  in  New  York  was  shortly  since  asked,  “How 
long  after  the  passage  of  such  a bill  as  this  it  would  be  before  gold  would  be  at  a 
premium?”  He  said,  “You  had  better  ask  me  how  long  before  such  a bill  is 
passed  gold  will  go  to  a premium.”  He  illustrated  by  the  following  statement : 
In  New  York,  shortl}^  since,  a capitalist  there  presented  to  a certain  loaning  institution 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  |300. 000.  issued  by  one  of  our  States,  the  credit  of  which  has 
always  been  good,  and  is  to-day  unquestioned.  The  State  issued  a number  of  these  bonds 
without  the  gold  clause,  and  which  made  no  specification  as  to  the  kind  of  coin  in  which 
they  were  to  be  paid.  He  asked  for  a loan  upon  those  bonds.  He  was  offered  a Joa  n on 
what  we  call  a margin  basis  of  $240,000.  In  other  words,  he  was  refused  an  am  o unt  of 
money  equivalent  to  what  w^ould  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  $60,000,  simply 
because  they  w^ere  not  payable  in  gold  coin  as  such. 

FAR7IERS  S\UBBEI>-MI\E  OW\ER8  HEEDED. 


Early  in  the  session  of  the  late  Congress  two  bills  were  introduced  ; one  desired  by 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  providing  for  the  erection  of  branches  of  the  Treasury  m each 
county,  at  which  the  United  States  were  to  purchase  the  farmers’  wheat,  cotton  and  corn 
at  80  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  prices.  The  farmers  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
buying  back  their  wheat  and  cotton  within  a fixed  period  by  repa3ing  the  purchase 
money,  together  with  l certain  percentage  for  storing  and  handling.  This  bill 
rejected  by  the  high  protectionist  leaders  in  Congress  as  absurd  and  chimerical,  and 

entirely  unworthy  of  consideration.  . , , ^ o 

The  other  hill  was  the  Silver  Bill  championed  by  the  united  body  of  the  Senate^ 
and  Congressmen  "who  represented  the  silver  mine  owners.  Their  bill  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  the  silver  produced  by  the  miners  at  the  market  rates  without  the  20  per 
cent,  discount.  It  also  provided  for  the  storage  of  that  silver  in  the  government  vaults, 
from  which  it  is  not  to  be  taken  and  sold  in  the  markets  in  competition  with  other  silver 
produced  by  the  miners.  Till?*  bill  won  pas^icd. 

Goveriimeitt  ban  iu»t  diseriniiiialed  against  silver,  but  on  lb® 
eontrnrv  has  discriminated  in  favor  of  tbe  mine  owners  to  an  extent 
that  no  other  civilized  nation  hm  ever  done^  and  U>  an  extent  that  our  Oovernment  hae 
eMciently  donein  favor  of  no  large  interest  outside  of  the  iron^  steely  crocke^  and  glass 
monopolies — this  in  return  for  votes  in  favor  of  the  McKinley  TaHff  Bill^  and  pig  silver 
has  been  given  a place  at  the  tariff  trough,  by  the  side  of  pig  Iron, 
pig  copper^  pig  tin  and  pig  lead. 
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